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EXPERIENCE AND ITS INNER DUPLICITY 


T has been suggested that were ‘‘the use of the term consciousness 
to be forbidden for a season, contemporary thought would be 
set the wholesome task of discovering more definite terms with which 
to replace it, and a very considerable amount of convenient mystery 
would be dissipated.’’* But surely ‘‘consciousness’’ should not be 
asked to rusticate alone when ‘‘experience’’ has been its partner in 
all the pranks it has played.? Indeed, it is much to be feared that 
Professor Perry’s disciplinary zeal, if allowed full swing and con- 
sistent indulgence, would leave the halls of philosophy silent. At 
any rate, it would be very interesting to observe the results of such 
an experiment; but some of us might prefer to have it tried at a dis- 
tance, say in New Zealand, before adopting it ourselves. Meanwhile, 
however, it would be worth our while to set ourselves the task of dis- 
covering and identifying the facts that our philosophical terms should 
severally designate, rather than forswear the use of these terms 
altogether. In this paper I shall attempt to state the results of my 
efforts to ascertain what experience is, and whether within experi- 
ence there is anything entitled to the name consciousness. 

It is notoriously difficult to get a satisfactory starting-point in 
philosophy. Almost any statement that one philosopher may lay 
down as self-evident and therefore qualified to furnish a basis for a 
philosophical system is challenged by some fellow philosopher. I 
shall, therefore, not seek to build on any self-evident principle. I 
shall merely begin with what seems to be a universally conceded fact. 
Every intelligent being acknowledges, at least occasionally, that at 
any and every moment of what he calls his experience there are many 
things lying beyond his experience. The only alleged exceptions 
to this gratifying unanimity of belief are solipsists and absolutes, 
and without raising the question whether there are any such beings 
and whether if there are they are intelligent, I propose in this dis- 

* Professor Perry, Psychological Review, Vol. 11, p. 282. 

? Professor Dewey, this JourNAL, Vol. VI., p. 21: “ Again, would not a 


‘clear and unambiguous’ definition of experience be both a boon in general 
and a prerequisite to a clear and unambiguous answer to the question asked?” 
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cussion to leave such problematic personages out of account.* I do 
this because, so far as solipsists are concerned, tit for tat is fair play; 
while, as regards absolutes, they have never seen fit to speak for 
themselves in philosophical matters, and second-hand information 
about absolute experience is hardly satisfactory as a basis for the 
scientific study of actual experience. Solipsists and absolutes apart, 
then, the rest of us who show any interest in philosophical questions 
treat our respective experiences as if they were carved out of a 
larger, more comprehensive world of things. Not only is it true 
that the material objects in any one’s field of vision are treated by 
us as being ‘‘a collection of physical things cut out from an environ- 
ing world of other physical things with which these physical things 
have actual or potential relations’’;* even what in our experience 
we call mental is treated by us as being only a part of a larger world 
of mental and physical things, and as having actual or potential 
relations to some of these other mental and physical things. In other 
words, the physical and the mental things of our several experiences 
are considered by each of us as selections, choice samples from real- 
ity’s inexhaustible store—only a measure of sliding sand from under 
the feet of the years. When it comes to the making of reality, some 
things are taken and others are left. 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 


Gleams that untraveled world whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 


Now, as I understand it, the problem of defining experience is 
the problem of identifying the nature of this arch through which 
vistas open, but which at the same time shuts out the greater part of 
the panorama. Or, to make my position clearer by antithesis, I 
should say that what is meant by experience can never be ascertained 
by saying lo here, and lo there, meanwhile always pointing to ex- 
perienced things. That experience is a concrete something, will 


* Sometimes believers in the Absolute speak as if they had acquired from 
their Absolute the habit of actually denying the existence of anything beyond 
their experience. For instance, Professor Koyce writes: “Ignorance always 
means inattention to details,” and the context seems to imply that the details 
neglected by attention “though lost in the background of consciousness” are 
nevertheless “present” (“The World and the Individual,” Vol. II., p. 57). 
But in other parts of his work he makes it clear that the things of which he is 
ignorant are not actually present in his consciousness in any other way than as 
involved in the “internal meaning” of his ideas. His Gifford Lectures, in 
fact, are full of most emphatic assertions of the “ fragmentariness” of finite 
experiences. By such assertions he of course places himself, as contrasted 
with his Absolute, sociably along with the rest of us in believing that our 
experiences are not all-comprehensive. 

‘Professor James, this JoURNAL, Vol. I., p. 481. 
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appear from the sequel to be my view; and, as concrete, experience 
is of course not capable of being defined without reference to the 
things experienced. But things and sensible natures and what-not 
must be experienced before they can be used to define experience, 
because experience is constituted by the fact that these things and 
these sensible natures are experienced. The question then is, What 
is meant by ‘‘being experienced’’? 

When anything is experienced it is in a wmique kind of together- 
ness with certain other things.” Now things are together with each 
other in all kinds of ways: they may be together in the same part of 
space or at the same moment of time or even in the same genus, or 
family, or order, as when we say that whales belong together with 
land mammals and not with fishes. Professor James has enumerated 
some of these different ways of togetherness in his article ‘‘ A World 
of Pure Experience,’’® where he calls them conjunctive relations, 
and he has duly stressed the truth that these kinds of togetherness 
are as much facts as the things that are together in these different 
ways,” and also that each of these conjunctive relations must be 


5The term “thing” is here used in a very inclusive sense. For instance, 
it denotes space, flatness, brownness, heaviness, and what not (James, 
JOURNAL, Vol. I., p. 487). It denotes these things whether the psychologist 
would subclassify them as percepts or as images. It denotes also emotions, 
pleasantness, volition, and anything else that may be mentioned either in 
psychology or in the physical sciences, provided these things are together in 
the unique way referred to in the text. The only exception to this inclusive- 
ness of denotation is to be found in what I have called “a unique kind of 
togetherness ”; or, to use more familiar phraseology, thing here may be any- 
thing except the thing called experiencing. While the term includes “ idea” 
and thus my account of experience in this paper is intended to refer to 
ideational as well as to perceptual experience, it will be seen that the nature 
of ideational experience as distinct from perceptual experience is not dis- 
cussed here. I hope to take that matter up before long; meanwhile I may 
only say rather dogmatically that in ideational experience the idea is experi- 
enced, but not the object of the idea. The idea, therefore, is in this case one 
of the things united in experiential togetherness. I wish to add here that 
I have tried to make clear by my formulation the fact that experiencing is a 
temporal event. The expression “experienced” is extremely ambiguous: it 
may be applied to things which have been; but no longer are experienced, and 
even to things which have never been, but presumably may be experienced in 
the future. I think it makes for clearness to recognize that a thing is not 
experienced when it is not experienced, even though it may have been or may 
in future be experienced. 

*JourNnaL, Vol. I., pp. 535 ff. 

"However, in the article referred to, I fail to find any explicit mention 
of the unique kind of togetherness which, obtaining between things, makes 
them into experienced things. There is indeed one passage in a preceding 
article where he implies that to be experienced is to be together with other 
things in experience: “ Here as elsewhere the relations are of course experienced 
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‘‘taken at its face value, neither less nor more.’’ Now the experi- 
ential togetherness of which I am speaking is entirely distinct from 
any and all of the conjunctive relations he registers. Its uniqueness 
becomes evident when we try to define it merely in terms of some of 
these conjunctive relations. If we should say that experiential 
togetherness is a local affair we should find it difficult to reconcile 
this statement with the fact that not all the things locally together 
within some definite limits are together in any verifiable experience 
at any one time. It is quite true that to a certain extent, or rather 
in a certain sense, experiential togetherness is a matter of spatial 
metes and bounds. If you are in New York City you can not im- 
mediately experience the ruins of Messina and Reggio or the Falls of 
Niagara. Without turning your head you can not see even what is 
in your immediate neighborhood behind your back. In this sense 
the limitations of experience, that is to say, its exclusions and its 
inclusions, are geographical. Your field of experience is only a 
part of the indefinite range of space. But even within that part 
of space which lies within your experience there is we know not 
how much that is not experienced. The microscope brings some of 
the occupants of this region within your experiential reach, al- 
though in doing this it does not of course necessarily bring them 
into any part of space: they may have been there already. Now if 
experiential togetherness were the same as spatial togetherness, all 
things spatially together would also be experientially together, and 
things not spatially together would not be experientially together. 
Such, of course, is not the case; so we may confidently say that to be 
experienced does not mean to be spatially together or to be with cer- 
tain other things within certain geometrical limits, although what is 
experientially together with something else may also be spatially to- 
gether with that something. 

Neither is experiential togetherness to be identified with temporal 
togetherness. The very same time within which the things of my 
experience are occurring may also contain many other things not in 
my experience. In other words, things may be synchronous without 
being experientially together. In the same way in which I have 
shown the distinction between experiential togetherness on the one 
hand and spatial and temporal togetherness on the other hand, I 
could go on to show that experiential togetherness is distinct from 
any and every other kind of togetherness which has been recognized 
relations, members of the same originally chaotic manifold of non-perceptual 
experience of which the related terms are parts” (JOURNAL, Vol. I., p. 483, 
foot-note). But neither in the context of this statement nor elsewhere, so far 


as I can discover, has Professor James developed the thought implied in this 
definition of “ experienced.” 
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and classified as a relation.* None of the relations, whether they be 
taken singly or together in any other way of togetherness than the 
experiential way, can make themselves into experience; and, in like 
manner, no quality or combination of qualities except the combina- 
tion which is experiential togetherness can turn itself into an experi- 
ence. Even any cooperation of qualities and relations would prove 
ineffectual for this purpose unless the cooperation were the peculiar 
kind of cooperation that I have called experiential togtherness. 
Qualities and relations in a conspiracy of a peculiar kind, from the 
charmed circle of which other qualities and relations are for the 
time at least excluded—this and all this is what any experience is. 
It is as absurdly inadequate to attempt to describe experience and 
leave out the experiential confederacy in which the contents of 
experience are banded together, as it was for Hume to attempt to 
describe extension as a collocation of minima sensibilia without recog- 
nizing the peculiarity of the kind of collocation concerned. If the 
truth of associationism and the mind-dust theory would mean ‘‘the 
general pulverization of all Experience,’ because their truth would 
involve the non-existence of relational factors in experience, so the 
truth of any radical empiricism which should decline to recognize 
this experiential togetherness as sui generis and as the supreme in- 
tegrating factor of experience would mean that there is no experi- 
ence to base empiricism upon. 

When, however, this experiential togetherness is spoken of as the 
supreme integrating factor of experience, it is not meant that it 
exists as a thing apart, supervening from some transcendental Utopia 
upon the things it integrates. What is meant is something com- 
parable with what Professor James means when he speaks of rela- 
tions as uniting terms,’® or of one experience supervening upon an- 
other.*1 What supervenes and in supervening unites other things is 
not a preexistent entity. In fact it is not an entity at all, if by this 

8 This statement differentiates the view here advocated from that which 
Professor Woodbridge has published: according to Professor Woodbridge’s view, 
to be experienced, or, at least, to be the object of consciousness, is to be in the 
relation of meaning. According to my view, meaning is one of the many rela- 
tions experienced; it stands in the same relation to experience as does any other 
object of experience, and is thus to be distinguished from what I have called 
experiential togetherness. 

® JouRNAL, Vol. I., p. 534. 

©“ Radical empiricism takes conjunctive relations at their face value, 
holding them to be as real as the terms united by them” (JouRNAL, Vol. IL, 
p. 35; italics are mine). 

“To be conscious means not simply to be, but to be reported, known, 
to have awareness of one’s being added to that being; and this is just what 


happens when the appropriative experience supervenes” (JOURNAL, Vol. IL, 
p. 180). 
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term is meant something that can exist alone. But while not an 
entity it exists when it does exist. Its supervention makes the objects 
of its incidence into experienced objects; the concrete whole thus 
arising, namely, objects-experientially-together, is what is properly 
called experience, when this latter term is used concretely.** Or, to 
put the matter controversially, in order that there should be an 
experience, it is not sufficient that qualities and relations should be 
or be there; it is likewise necessary that they should be in a recog- 
nizable and identifiable synthesis; and this synthesis is not ‘‘in- 
voked’’ to explain the fact of experience or the fact of knowing. 
The synthesis is an actual factor of experience, and is as obvious and 
patent to whosoever may look for it as are the qualities and the rela- 
tions which radical empiricism takes justifiable pleasure in enumera- 
ting and championing.** 

Having explained what is meant by experience, namely, a unique 
togetherness of things, we may next inquire whether this together- 
ness is a relation. The answer is that while in some respects it is 
similar to relations, yet there is very good reason why it should not 
be unreservedly and unqualifiedly classed with relations; and this 
reason is not connected with a priori considerations, but is of a piece 
with the reasons which have impelled thinkers to distinguish between 
qualities and relations. It is well known that some psychologists 
prefer to call relations form-qualities (Gestaltqualitaten). There is 
no great harm in this, because the defining term ‘‘form’’ serves to 
differentiate between these ‘‘qualities’’ and other qualities. So if 
any one should prefer to call experiential togetherness a relation 
between things, no serious calamity would thereby befall philosophy, 
provided that the word ‘‘relation’’ is not treated as a leveler of 
distinctions that actually exist between the things to which the term 

% The term is frequently used abstractly and then as practically synonymous 
with experiencing. Some thinkers at the present time seem to use it as 
synonymous with things experienced. The very fact, however, that the 
adjective “experienced” has to be added here shows that not things, but 
things-as-experienced, is always the meaning of the term experience when it 
is used concretely. No concrete thing as such is experience except the concrete 
thing whose fundamentum concretionis is experiential togetherness. It may 
well be that any particular thing, even when not in experiential togetherness 
with something else, is still a concrete something, but it is not a concrete 
experience. I can not but think that much confusion has resulted from the 
habit of calling anything experience, whether it is experienced or not. 

*T can not well pause here to discuss with “the belated drinkers at the 
Kantian spring” the question whether what I here call experiential together- 
ness or experiential synthesis is what Kant in his chemical analysis of these 
waters called the synthetic unity of apperception. Even if it should prove 
to be the same thing, it must be remembered that Kant’s chemistry was some- 


what alchemistic and recognized in elements some magical properties which can 
no longer be identified. 
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is applied; and to prevent this leveling process it is desirable, in case 
experiential togetherness is called a relation, to call it the experien- 
tial relation of things. But by whatever term any one may choose 
to name it, it is of supreme importance to take the thing ‘‘at its face 
value, neither less nor more.’? We must mark the part it plays in 
the concrete whole it constitutes; and if we do so, I think that we 
shall see that it treats relations in exactly the same way in which it 
treats qualities. It binds them together with each other and with 
qualities into a peculiar whole, and the analysis of that whole reveals 
the togetherness as a factor distinct from the things thus together. 
In this togetherness, relations do not seem to stand any closer to the 
togetherness than qualities do. The fact that relations are relations 
does not. seem to give them any special prerogative or precedence in 
experiential society. The terms of their admission and their standing 
after admission are the same as those of qualities. Just as particular 
qualities may or may not be within the scope of any particular ex- 
periential togetherness, so it is with relations. Relations may even 
obtain between qualities that are in experience and yet not be them- 
selves in that experience. The togetherness of things in experience 
is no more a matter of relations than of qualities; if it is distinct 
from the latter, it is likewise distinct from the former. Indeed it is 
distinguishable from both relation and quality in very much the same 
way in which relation is distinguishable from its two or more terms. 
We may therefore say that quality and relation are the ‘‘terms’’ of 
the ‘‘experiential relation’’; but to avoid the confusion involved in 
the use of relation in two senses in the same sentence, it is preferable 
to follow current usage and group together quality and relation 
as contents, and to distinguish them as contents from the form of 
experiential togetherness which functions identically in the various 
contents, whether relational or qualitative. The analysis of experi- 
ence if thoroughly carried out will, I believe, always reveal in addi- 
tion to the content of experience another factor, namely, the unique 
togetherness of the content which makes it into experiential content. 

This last remark is of course an assertion of an ‘‘inner duplicity”’ 
of experience. Whatever upon analysis shows factors of different 
kinds is not simple, but complex. Experience is duplex in character, 
disclosing upon analysis two factors, phases, aspects, call them what 
you will; namely, contents and their peculiar mode of experiential 
integration. This latter factor is called by various names. It is 
‘‘experiencing,’’ ‘‘feeling,’’ ‘‘consciousness,’’ and ‘‘awareness.’’ It 
may be true that neither the ‘‘plain man’’ nor the philosopher de- 
fines these terms in this way, but I think that the fact which these 
terms designate, when divested of all that fancy has clothed this fact 
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with, will be found to be just the fact of a unique togetherness of 
things, which makes these things into experienced things. 

While not wishing to make too much capital out of it, still I think 
that some corroboration is given to the above description of the 
nature of experience by the fact so often noticed, that there is no 
consciousness or feeling or experiencing of just one single indis- 
tinguishable thing. Why is this so? Is it not because the very 
nature of experience is that it is a peculiar synthesis of different 
contents ? 

In this paper I have refrained from raising many questions that 
should be answered in any, even sketchy, philosophical account of 
experience. I have done so, not because I think that these questions 
should not be answered, but because I have not wished to complicate 
the problem of stating the general nature of experience with specific 
problems which might distract our attention from the main problem 
of the paper; and the main contention of this paper is twofold: 
first, that experienced things are, when experienced, together in a 
unique way; and secondly, that this unique way of togetherness is 
not the result or the by-product of their being experienced, but is 
what is meant by their being experienced. The first part of the 
thesis will perhaps not be seriously questioned by any one. A man 
has merely to move his eyes in any direction to find certain objects 
entering into a context and others departing from that context; the 
whole mass of things experienced forms a certain Zusammensein or 
Zusammenhang. In the same way ideas enter into this federal union 
of things and then secede, whether in doing so they perish or no. 
So long as they are in the alliance they have an experiential fellow- 
ship with whatever else is also in that alliance. All this I venture 
to hope will be allowed to pass without challenge. The real issue 
arises when it is said that to be experienced means nothing else than 
to be within such an association of things. Such a statement can 
not be proved a priori; it purports to be only a description of facts; 
and must be tested as any such description is tested. Is there any 
other fact in the constitution of experience which has been overlooked 
in this description? If so, what is it? If not, then the description 
must stand, at least till it is bettered. In answering this question 
I beg the reader not to allow the term ‘‘togetherness’’ as I have 
employed it to prejudice him. Like every general term, it empha- 
sizes common features and slurs over peculiar features. The real 
question is whether all the peculiar features of ‘‘consciousness,”’ 
‘*feeling,’’ ‘‘experiencing,”’ etc., are not differentiating peculiarities 
of a unique way of togetherness of things. 


EVANDER BRADLEY McGI.vary. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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THE TRUE, THE GOOD, AND THE BEAUTIFUL FROM A 
PRAGMATIC STANDPOINT? 


Y the pragmatic standpoint I shall here mean the disposition 
to reinterpret the logical, ethical, and esthetic values of experi- 
ence in the light of their relation to the life processes of the organism. 
From this standpoint, human experience may be viewed as a series 
of efforts to bring about a harmonious adjustment or vital equi- 
librium between the private experience of the individual and the 
incomparably broader experience of an environing nature. Every 
experience, whether it be predominantly cognitive, conative, or af- 
fective, involves in some way this demand of the organism for an 
adjustment of internal to external relations. To offer a defense of 
this view-point would be superfluous. The new life which has come 
into psychology by the adoption of the functional or biological 
method of investigation is a sufficient vindication of that method. I 
wish rather to call attention to the fact that this new pragmatic 
method does not justify some of those who call themselves prag- 
matists in identifying or confounding together the types of value 
which we call the true, the good, and the beautiful; but that on the 
contrary it provides a new and firmer basis for distinguishing sharply 
between these values. In other words, granting the right of the 
pragmatist to regard truth and beauty no less than goodness as forms 
of organic adjustment or equilibrium, I would deny the conclusion 
that truth and beauty are therefore mere forms of goodness. 

By way of preliminary justification of this position, we may 
observe that there are obviously three ways in which an individual 
element and its environing context may attain to harmony or equi- 
librium. First, the element may undergo whatever alteration of its 
nature is demanded by the context, the context itself remaining 
unaltered; or second, the context may undergo whatever alteration 
is demanded by the element, the latter remaining unaltered ; or third, 
the element and its context may each of them spontaneously, and 
without compulsion from one another, attain to harmony or equi- 
librium. 

Let us first consider which of these three kinds of equilibrium 
may be interpreted to constitute cognitive value or truth. Truth isa 
quality belonging primarily to judgments, and whatever our views 
as to its ultimate nature, I think we might all agree that a judgment 
is true when and only when it states a fact. What a judgment states 
may be called the judgment-content in distinction from the mere act 
of making the judgment. For example, in the judgment A is B, 
the judgment-content is the complex idea ‘‘A-a-case-of-B’’ or 
‘‘ A-standing-in-the-subsumptive-relation-to-B.’’ Truth applies to a 


1Read before the American Philosophical Association, December, 1908. 
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judgment only in respect to the judgment-content, not in respect to 
the judgment-act. If the content of the judgment is a fact, then 
the judgment is called true; if its content is not a fact, it is called 
false. When we say that truth is the agreement of a judgment with 
fact we mean no more than this: that the relation which the judg- 
ment asserts shall have the status of fact. The problem of defining 
truth then reduces to the problem of defining fact. Now most of us, 
I suppose, would be willing to admit, first, that the only facts that 
we can know anything about are those that are either perceptually or 
conceptually experienced and, second, that we distinguish a fact from 
an appearance not by an impossible comparison of it with a standard 
outside of experience, but by observing whether it be consistent or 
inconsistent with the totality of other experience. Thus the objects 
and events of a dream are called appearances rather than facts not 
because of any internal inconsistency, but because they are incon- 
sistent with the broader and more inclusive experience of waking 
life. The crookedness of the stick partly immersed in water is 
regarded as mere appearance because it is incompatible with the 
general system of experiences which relate to the stick. May we not 
say then that a judgment is true when what it asserts is consistent 
with the totality of experience contents? The cognitive interest or 
the interest in attaining truth will then be neither more nor less than 
the attempt to make the contents of individual judgments consistent 
with the contents of other judgments previously verified, and so indi- 
rectly with the general system of the things and relations given in 
experience. As long as there is conflict or lack of consistency be- 
tween any judgment and the general system, there is to the rational 
mind a condition of instability and dissatisfaction. The cognitive 
situation demands that the judgment content be so altered as to 
make it harmonious with that general system of which it is a part; 
when this is done equilibrium results, and we have the experience 
of cognitive value or truth. 

The type of equilibrium here evidenced would seem to be the 
first of the three types mentioned above, for when we are testing the 
truth of a judgment it is essential to the success of the process that 
we make the judgment accord with the environing facts. This point 
will come out more clearly, however, if we compare judgment with 
desire and conation. 

Now a judgment and a desire are alike, first in that both are ele- 
ments in an individual consciousness. They are alike, secondly, in 
that the occurrence of each implies a demand for a certain end or 
goal. And they are alike, thirdly, in that this end or goal is a con- 
dition of equilibrium between the element and the total context. 
Alike in these three respects, the judgment and the desire differ in 
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the manner in which the common goal, 2. e., harmony with the en- 
vironment, is to be attained. The briefest and most familiar way of 
stating this difference is to say that a judgment is satisfied when its 
content conforms to the environment of fact, while a desire is satis- 
fied when the environment of fact conforms to it. In both cognition 
and conation an effort is made to adjust the individual to his environ- 
ment, but in cognition the adjustment is brought about by manipu- 
lating ideas in such a way as to make them conform to the environ- 
ment, while in conation the adjustment is brought about in the 
opposite way, namely, by manipulating the environment in such a 
way as to make it conform to the needs and desires of the individual. 
And there is a second difference between judgments and desires that 
is bound up with this contrast in their methods of realization. They 
differ in origin. The judgment-content is something given to the 
individual, the desire springs from the indivdual. The environment 
presents its demands to the individual as facts, while the individual 
presents his demands to the environment as desires. When the indi- 
vidual conforms to the cognitive demands of the environment he 
affirms them in judgments that are true. When the environment 
conforms to or gratifies the conative demands of the individual the 
resulting equilibrium is called good; thus we see that as truth, or cog- 
nitive value, corresponds to the first of the three possible types of 
equilibrium, so goodness or conative value corresponds to the second 
of these types. But cognition and conation are not merely different 
in method and in origin, they are different also in their temporal 
outlook or attitude. The conative attitude is essentially prospective ; 
one can not will anything except it be regarded as a possibility, and 
a possibility is always future. The cognitive attitude, on the other 
hand, is essentially retrospective for it eddresses itself to a realm of 
facts and every fact is a factum, a fait accompli, something done 
and therefore past. 

It is curious that in the face of these contrasts between the Cog- 
nitive interest_in truth and the conative interest in goodness, cer- 
tain pragmatists, notably Dr. Shiller in his philosophy of humanism, 
should attempt to reduce the true to a form of the good. The reason 
for this error lies, I think, in the similar, though opposite, error of 
very-thorough-going British absolutism, for Schiller’s humanism is, 
after all, scarcely more than very thorough-going inversion of Brad- 
ley’s absolutism. Now the temper of Mr. Bradley’s system is essen- 
tially Spinozistic and, except for his phraseology, there is little to 
remind us of Fichte and the other right wing idealists from whom he 
is descended. Spinozistic absolutism is, of course, monistic and sub- 
ordinates the individual to the environing system or absolute. 
Regarded merely as a mode or appearance of the latter, the individual 
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and all the contents of his consciousness (desires as well as judg- 
ments) can achieve value or equilibrium in only one way—by con- 
forming humbly and in toto to the demands of an eternal and immu- 
table order. Because whatever is, is true, the absolutist assumes that 
whatever is, is right. The good is reduced to a form of the true, and 
the plastic and indeterminate future which is the sphere of the will 
is subordinated to the timeless order of truth. Absolutism may 
indeed be defined as the attempt to view reality under the fixed and 
immutable form of the past, and humanism is the answering attempt 
to view all things under the form of the plastic and changeable future. 

It was inevitable that the former should call forth the latter as 
its appropriate reaction. The best antidote for the intellectualistic 
ethic of Mr. Bradley was the voluntaristic logic of Mr. Schiller. 
But why neglect the middle ground of common sense? Why do 
both absolutists and humanists overlook the fact that reality, with 
its past and its future, is comprehensive enough to include the fixed 
order of fact demanded by the truth-seeker and also the plastic 
realm of opportunity presupposed in all pursuit of the good. It is 
doubtless true that these two phases of experience never occur in 
complete isolation from each other. No experience is so purely 
conative as not to have a cognitive aspect, and none is so purely 
cognitive as to be free from the element of conation. But despite 
their inseparability, the conative and the cognitive types of value 
are as distinct from one another as north and south and to seek to 
identify them or to reduce either to a form of the other is sheer 
confusion. 

And now that we have seen in what way the true and the good 
correspond respectively to the first and the second of the three 
general types of adjustment by means of which the individual may 
attain to equilibrium with his environment, it remains to inquire 
whether there be an analogous correspondence between the remain- 
ing type of adjustment and the experience of beauty. At the out- 
set of this final portion of our inquiry we must take into considera- 
tion that the beautiful is not the only kind of value applicable to 
feeling. The pleasant is equally with the beautiful descriptive of 
affective value, and it is necessary before going farther to adopt 
some conception of their relation. If we revert for a moment to the 
concept of cognitive value or truth, we may note that truths are of 
two grades, particular and universal. In a particular judgment the 
relation constituting the judgment-content is a transitory and not 
a permanent fact. The judgment, ‘‘some dogs are black’’ asserts 
that the quality of black occurs at some times, but not necessarily at 
all times, in coexistence with the qualities connoted by the term dog. 
But the judgment ‘‘all dogs are animals’’ asserts that at each and 
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every time that we might experience the qualities connoted by the 
term dog, we should also experience in coexistence with them the 
qualities connoted by the term animal. Now corresponding to this 
division of the objects of cognition into particular and universal 
truths is a quite similar division of the objects of conation and de- 
sire. There are the goods that satisfy our casual and temporary 
desires and there is that higher grade of good which consists in the 
satisfaction of wants that are permanent and universal—necessary 
to our very existence as social and spiritual beings. The two classes 
of desires are often found at variance with one another and the term 
‘good is sometimes used in the ethical and restricted sense to desig- 
nate only things which possess this higher form of conative value: 
the things which, as we say, ought to be desired. Returning now to 
a consideration of the distinction between the beautiful and the 
merely pleasant, I think we shall find that it is the same sort of dis- 
tinction as that between the particular and the universal truths, or as 
that between the merely desired and the ethically desirable or good. 
Writers on esthetics seem to differ sharply on this point, but their 
differences are, after all, more apparent than real. Compare, for 
example, the views of Marshall, Santayana, and Kant. The beauti- 
ful, says Dr. Marshall, is the permanently pleasant; Professor 
Santayana defines beauty as pleasure objectified or externalized. 
Now it goes without saying that if an object is a permanent source 
of pleasure the pleasantness will be localized in the object, for the 
same reason that sweetness is localized in sugar, or that any quality 
is localized in the object which regularly or permanently evokes it. 
And conversely, if the pleasure aroused by an object be fleeting, irreg- 
ular, and variable, dependent on our passing mood rather than on the 
nature of the object, why then we shall not tend to localize the 
pleasantness in the object, but only in ourselves, and we shall regard 
the object as being merely pleasant, not as being beautiful. To de- 
fine beauty with Marshall as the permanent in pleasure, or, with 
Santayana, as pleasure objectified, actually and pragmatically 
amounts to the same thing. For Kant, the important phase of the 
relation between beauty and pleasantness lies in the element of uni- 
versality which distinguishes the esthetic from the merely hedonic 
experience. But here again we have a conception quite in accord 
with the two just considered. For if the pleasantness of anything 
is due primarily to the permanent nature of the object rather than 
to the changing mood of the conscious subject, it will normally be 
aroused in all similar subjects, will be, that is, a universal or public 
pleasure concerning which all should be able to agree. The beauti- 
ful then would seem to be neither more nor less than the perma- 
nently, objectively, and universally pleasurable. The further defi- 
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nition of beauty will thus depend upon the definition of pleasure. 

Pleasure, like most of the ultimate types of experience, is difficult 
to define. It may be, but is not necessarily, an object of desire. It 
usually, though not invariably, attends the satisfaction of a desire. 
It resembles the objects of cognition in that it may be given to the 
individual without any anticipation or effort on his part, but it differs 
from a fact of cognition in that it is never forced upon the the indi- 
vidual against his desire. It seems, indeed, to be somewhat between 
the cognitive and the conative forms of experience. In cognition it is 
the environment which primarily determines our experience, while in 
volitional activity our experience is primarily determined by ourselves. 
But whether we shall feel pleasure or not, depends neither on the 
nature of the environment nor on the nature of the individual, but 
solely on the particular relation at the moment of one to the other. 
When the environment happens to accord with the organism, or with 
any part of it, in such a way as to accelerate or facilitate its processes, 
then, and only then, does pleasure result. Thus the essential feature 
of affective value, distinguishing it from the values of cognition and 
conation, is that it is neither enforced nor achieved, but simply 
happens. Indeed, much that Kant says of the freedom and spon- 
taneity characterizing the experience of beauty, might, it seems to 
me, with even more obvious truth, be applied to the experience of 
mere pleasure. 

The type of equilibrium or adjustment between organism and en- 
vironment that is demanded for the realization of esthetic and he- 
donic values is one in which individual and environment each inde- 
pendently or spontaneously accords with the other. 

To conclude: I have tried to show that corresponding to the 
three great types of human value which are called the true, the good, 
and the beautiful, there are three processes of adjustment through 
which the human organism may attain to equilibrium with its en- 
vironment: these are, first, the adapting of the individual percep- 
tions and judgments to the facts of the environment, which gives the 
cognitive value of truth; second, the adapting of the facts of the 
environment to the desires of the individual, which gives the conative 
value of good; and, third, the spontaneous and unenforced adaptation 
of individual needs and environing facts to one another, which gives 
the affective value of beauty or pleasure. The pragmatic method 
as thus applied to the analysis of values by no means confirms the 
conclusion adopted by the humanistic pragmatists that cognition and 
feeling are reducible to conation, but seems rather to provide addi- 
tional reasons for regarding these three types of experience as 


severally distinct and irreducible. W. P. Monracue. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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A NOTE ON THE SPECIALIZATION OF MENTAL 
FUNCTIONS WITH VARYING CONTENT 


oe Spearman? showed the inadequacy of, correlations caleu- 

lated from original measures subject to chance variations, re- 
visions of all previous results, such as those of Wissler? and Thorn- 
dike,? have been needed to decide how far the extraordinary 
specialization of mental functions to which the earlier researches 
bore witness holds true when the reducing influence of chance varia- 
tions in the original measures upon these intercorrelations has been 
removed or allowed for. 

I have recently made such a revision in the ease of the relation 
between (1) accuracy in drawing a line to equal a 100 mm. line and 
(2) accuracy in drawing a line to equal a 50 mm. line. Wissler, 
using a single trial with a 50 mm. line and its bisection, found a cor- 
relation (Pearson coefficient) of only + .38. My records comprise 
30 trials for each length with 37 individuals, young women from 19 
to 23 years old, all in the same class in the New York City Training 
School and so all of very closely the same degree of mental maturity. 
I use the deviation from the standard as the measure of inaccuracy. 
I obtain as the probable true correlation + .77. The obtained cor- 
relations from which the +.77 is estimated by the Spearman form- 
ule are (Pearson coefficients) : 


Av. Error of 1st 15 100 mm. lines with Av. Error of Ist 15 50 mm. lines + .655 


“ Ist “ “ “ 2d ‘“ “ + 533 
“ 2d “ ‘“c “ Ist ‘“c “ + 432 
‘ec 2d “ “ “ 2d 6c “ + 471 
= Ist as _ ™ 2415100mm. “ + .642 
- Ist 15 50 mm. = ™ 2d“ 50 © “ + 642 


Average Error of 30 100 mm. lines with Average Error of 30 50 mm. lines + .582 


The importance of this result lies in the failure, even after correc- 
tion of perfect correlation between the function of equaling a 100 mm. 
line and that of equaling a 50 mm. line. The resemblance de- 
noted by * —.77 is not very close. For instance, we may say that a 
man’s ability to equal 100 mm. lines is little or no more like his own 
ability to equal 50 mm. lines than it is like his twin brother’s ability 
to equal 100 mm. lines. Such a state of affairs seems preposterous. 
But the fact remains and, until more elaborate measures are made, 
it must apparently be accepted. Nor is it without corroboration. 
Woodworth and Thorndike* found that training in estimating short 
lines (4 to 14 inches) did not spread at all readily to estimating 

1 American Journal of Psychology, 1904. 

2 Monograph Supplement No. 16 to the Psychological Review, 1901. 


8“ Heredity, Correlation and Sex Differences,” 1903. 
* Psychological Review, July, 1901. 
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long lines (6-24 inches). Recent studies of the behavior of the eye 
give the possibility that the physiological events may be more dif- 
ferent in the two cases than has been supposed. 

But if accuracy of discrimination of length means something 
radically different when the length is 50 mm. from what it means 
when the length is 100 mm., does it not appear that our descriptive 
names for mental functions are very inadequate? If the variations 
with content of the processes to which we give the same name are 
so great as this sample case would make them out, should not the 
psychologist make content a matter of prime importance for study? 
The case just quoted shows content as far more influential than it 
has been supposed to be, but I could also quote cases where it is less 
influential than it has been supposed to be. Our traditional psychol- 
ogy has been unable to deduce even very simple relations,® and this 
inability implies that it does not know what the functions are which 
it names and pretends to describe. 


Epwarp L. THORNDIKE. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 


CONCERNING A PHILOSOPHICAL PLATFORM: A REPLY 
TO PROFESSOR CREIGHTON 


VERY rational discussion rests necessarily on the assumption 
that an agreement on the points under inquiry is both de- 

sirable and possible. This assumption every worker in any depart- 
ment of knowledge tacitly makes, except the radical sceptic alone. 
His position may be unassailable, but it is so merely because he places 
himself outside of any generating problem whatsoever. His thesis 
remains therefore an absolutely barren speculative possibility. In 
order formally to exclude him, we could state our own problem in 
the hypothetical form: Assuming an agreement on some philosoph- 
ical questions and their answers to be both desirable and possible, 
required to find them and to devise methods by which agreement 
on them can be obtained. The critic who wishes to assail this assump- 
tion may try with the opposite hypothesis. 

5 For instance, who of my readers will, in ignorance of direct experimental 
data, venture to estimate the coefficients of correlation between: 

1. Ability in addition and ability in writing the opposites of words. 

2. Ability in addition and ability in marking A’s on a sheet of capitals. 

3. Ability in addition and ability in doing arithmetical “ problems.” 

4. Ability in division and ability in doing arithmetical problems. 

5. Ability in drawing lines to equal a 100mm. line and ability in judging 
which of two lines both about 100 mm. long is greater. 
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I am moved to make these remarks, because the key-note of the 
criticism of my paper ‘‘ Concerning a Philosophical Platform’’ at the 
meeting of the Association in Baltimore was that such an agreement 
was ‘‘neither desirable nor possible’’; and now Professor Creighton 
in his article ‘‘The Idea of a Philosophical Platform”’ in this Jour- 
NAL (Vol. VI., p. 141) takes the same position. He states: ‘‘ From the 
very nature of philosophy it ought to be evident that such a platform 
is neither desirable nor possible of attainment’’ (p. 142). On the 
contrary, I still think that the only fruitful way of treating the 
question of a philosophical platform is, by a study of the philosoph- 
ical needs of other departments of inquiry, to convince one’s self of 
the necessity of an agreement, to assume its possibility, and to go to 
work. But Professor Creighton, whilst denying the possibility or 
even desirability of ‘‘such a platform,’’ maintains, at the same time, 
that a platform in some sense already exists: ‘‘A platform, then, does, 
in some sense, exist, and always has existed, in philosophy’’ (p. 143) 
and ‘‘we can not deny that some agreement, especially regarding the 
nature of the problems that can profitably and significantly be raised 
and the kind of answers which they demand, is an essential condi- 
tion of the existence of the subject as a rational branch of human 
inquiry’’ (pp. 142-143). Professor Creighton seems to include in 
this platform which he considers as already existing, first, a defini- 
tion of philosophy, and secondly, an ideal of philosophy, both of 
which I urged in my paper as essential parts of a platform on which 
we philosophers ought to agree, at least for the time being, until we 
are ready, for specific reasons, to change this part of our platform. 
I do not know what the definition of philosophy is which Professor 
Creighton had in mind, when he made such a definite conclusion from 
its ‘‘very nature,’’ but a preceding sentence at least implies a defi- 
nition: ‘‘The nature and function of philosophy . . . is an attempt 
to understand and evaluate the standpoint and results of all the 
sciences and the meaning of experience as a whole’’ (p. 142). Does 
Professor Creighton mean to say that on this definition there is any- 
thing like an agreement among the experts? Or is he, at least, will- 
ing to offer it as a possible definition for criticism, or would he prefer 
to restate it more formally? The sentence seems also to imply some 
ideal of philosophy, the ‘‘kind of answers’’ which we may expect; 
namely, that philosophy is critique. 

But I do not wish to criticize these points which seem to me of 
supreme importance, as long as they are stated merely incidentally 
and implicitly in a paper with the main contention of which I am in 
hearty agreement. For purposes of further discussion, I therefore 
ask Professor Creighton, first, to state what he considers a good 
definition of philosophy. By this I do not necessarily mean a new 
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attempt to comprise in a statement the common characteristics of 
existing philosophies, past and present, but merely a proposition 
that may serve as a working basis and which, therefore, will be defi- 
nite, consistent, distinctive, and comprehensive. Secondly, I ask 
Professor Creighton to state what he considers to be the proper 
form of solution which we can expect of the generating problem im- 
plied in the definition of philosophy aforementioned. If philosophy 
is to be merely critique, then what kind of critique? If it is to be a 
constructive system, what kind of a system? Are its propositions to 
be proved; then what kinds of proof are demanded? On these 
points at least he must consider an agreement possible, as he seems 
to imply that it already exists. 
Karu ScHMIDT. 
PEQUAEET, N. H. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


La notion de valeur; sa nature psychique, son importance en théologie. 

Grorces Bercurr. Genéve: Georg & Co. 1908. Pp. 365. 

The author of this work, Georges Berguer, was born in Geneva on 
September 9, 1873. After studying in the college of his native town, he 
entered, in 1891, the faculty of theology of the university. He also 
studied in the universities of Edinburgh and Strassburg. Since the com- 
pletion of his studies, he has been employed as a minister in the Lutheran 
church of Montbéliard, and later in Lyons and in Geneva. He has also 
been given charge of the chair of religious psychology in the faculty of 
theology of Geneva. 

Mr. Berguer is already known for the following works: “ L’education 
de la conscience de Pierre par Jésus de Nazareth,” a contribution to the 
study of the pedagogy of Christ; “Le jardin clos,” poems; “ L’applica- 
tion de la méthode scientifique 4 la théologie”; “ L’agnosticisme relig- 
ieux,” an answer to Professor Frommel, in Revue de théologie et de phi- 
losophie de Lausanne, 1905; “ L’autorité religieuse et la valeur de la 
Bible” (with the cooperation of Aug. Gampert). 

In “L’application de la méthode scientifique 4 la théologie” Mr. 
Berguer has shown what can be understood by a “scientific theology.” 
He had made a study of the scientifically observable phenomenal mani- 
festations of religious facts, leaving out of account their importance in 
the intimate life of the subject. It is the other aspect of theology that 
he now studies; that aspect which is not concerned with the grouping of 
facts, but with the justification of beliefs. On approaching this aspect 
of theology, he finds the notion of value in the foreground. 

“La notion de valeur” was written as a dissertation for the doctor’s 
degree in theology at the University of Geneva. It consists of three 
parts. The first part studies the problem of value in itself; the second 
and the third corroborate the results obtained, (a) by a study of the fact 
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of conversion, (b) by the consideration of a case of subverted values; the 
case of Nietzsche. 

The first character of value, says the author, is its objectivity. Value 
appears to us as a specific quality of the objects, which leads us to pass 
a favorable or an unfavorable judgment upon them. It is on account of 
its nutritive properties that bread has value for us. It is through her 
external appearance or her mental endowments that our beloved has won 
our heart (Chapter 2). 

But value also depends on the subject and on the general circum- 
stances in which he is placed. Gold is most valuable in our eyes. It 
has no value for yon savage tribe which the irresistible spread of our 
civilization has not yet reached. It is despised by the monk who, by 
the vow of poverty, has raised an impassable barrier between himself and 
the world (Chapter 3). 

At first blush, continues the author, there seems to be a contradiction 
in these results. The only means of solving the difficulty is to recognize 
that value belongs to the subject and to the object at the same time; 
that it is neither a quality of the object, nor a state of the subject, but 
a relation, susceptible of unceasing, multitudinous modifications 
(Chapter 4). : 

What is the exact nature of this relation? The author admits with 
Lotze that it belongs to the affective order and is akin to pleasure. This 
pleasure is nothing but the feeling of harmony which a being experiences 
in its environment. It is not, therefore, a pleasure of a lower nature. 
Its moral character is more or less elevated according to the nature of 
the subject (p. 70). 

It follows therefrom that any modification of the affective nature of 
an individual will be followed by concomitant modifications of his 
whole set of values. The more we ascend in the scale of being, the more 
complicated will these modifications become. Groups of values will 
arise, each of which will rest upon its own merit, and will claim the 
priority with regard to the other groups. And where shall the priority 
be? Of the various independent, unconnected value groups, which shall 
conquer? which shall perish? We find ourselves face to face with the 
need of a value criterion. 

We discover in human beings, the author continues, a value relation 
of a new kind. It asserts itself with an imperative character, with a 
claim of absolute right to victory. This new relation is moral obliga- 
tion, which thus becomes the capital problem, the point in which the 
question of value is centered. This feeling of moral obligation, which 
makes man a moral being, constitutes, as it were, the scientific character 
of humanity as such. 

In spite of their imperative character, the relations of moral obliga- 
tion do not always obtain the victory to which they are entitled. They 
are opposed by the affective relations which had previously obtained in 
the race and in the individual. There thus arises a rending asunder of 
our intimate self, the tragic moral misery which theologians call sin. 
The author is thus in perfect agreement with Kant in so far as the 
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imperative and absolute character of the moral law is concerned. He 
believes, however, that Kant has erred in regarding the fact of moral 
obligation as an ultimate fact, susceptible of no further analysis. And 
Kant has thus failed to explain why the sentiment of respect—which may 
be described as the subjective aspect of moral obligation—does not par- 
take of the character of absolute necessity of the categorical imperative; 
or, in other words, why man does not always act in agreement with the 
voice of the moral law. 

Moral obligation possesses a twofold character. On the one hand, it 
asserts itself as closely connected with our intimate self, as an essential 
constituent of our own being. On the other hand, it imposes itself with 
absolute authority, as the expression of a will which differs from our own. 
And even when we try to elude its precepts, it remains in us and con- 
demns us, appearing as the undying testimony of a higher being whom 
we are bound to obey. 

This plain, undeniable fact of our experience leads us to regard moral 
obligation as a relation between our finite will and the will of God. It is 
the result of the unconditional and absolute action of the Divine Being 
on the subconscious principle of human personality. And it follows 
therefrom that the same fact—a religious fact—constitutes the specific 
nature of man and enables him to assign value to things. Man can as- 
sign values because he is a religious being. The problem of values is 
thus essentially a religious problem. 

It is, however, a terrible truth, a monstrous fact, that we disobey the 
voice of the moral law—a voice which is the privilege of our race. Pos- 
sessors of an absolute norm of value, we blindly follow the impulses of 
our vilest passions. There is in us a continual struggle, an abnormal 
condition in which our own nature is at war with itself, a combat in 
which we are at the same time the aggressor and the victim. It is here 
that the problem of redemption and of conversion appears. 

The second part of Mr. Berguer’s work is devoted to an analysis of the 
experience of conversion. 

From the psychologists’ point of view, to say that a man is converted 
means “that religious ideas, previously peripheral in his consciousness, 
now take a central place, and that religious aims form the habitual 
center of his energy” (William James). 

According to Mr. Berguer, this explanation, correct so far as it goes, 
is not, however, ultimate. Conversion is undoubtedly what the psychol- 
ogists tell us; but it is also something else. On the whole, the psychol- 
ogists’ explanation presents two blemishes: (1) it does not account for 
the essential and distinctive character of conversion, nor for the perma- 
nence of the moral modifications it produces in the subject; (2) it is in- 
capable of finding the causes of the displacement of the fields of con- 
sciousness, and of the permanent impression left in the convert by one 
of these fields (p. 198). 

Moreover, if it is true that all psychologists are very accurate with 
regard to the conditions which precede conversion, and to the results by 
which the fact of conversion is followed, it is also true that they fail to 
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explain the “turning-point ” which is conversion itself. James tells us 
that conversion is a change of place in the fields of consciousness; but 
how and why this change of place occurs, he does not tell us. 

In the process of conversion there enters an element foreign to the 
will of the subject. There takes place a kind of self-abandonment which 
may be compared to that singular strategem by which we succeed in re- 
membering a forgotten word; we leave the word out of consideration and 
concentrate our attention upon something else, and lo! all at once the 
word is there before us. Something similar happens in conversion be- 
cause the field of consciousness is then occupied by sin, towards which 
all voluntary efforts naturally converge. There is, however, a subcon- 
scious field in which opposite elements are at play. In order that these 
elements may possibly come to the surface, the “sinful ego” must forget 
itself for a while. It must sink below the conscious field and leave the 
space free for the “regenerated ego.” There takes place then a sub- 
conscious work to which is due that transformation of the judgments of 
value which is the immediate antecedent of conversion. 

How is that subconscious work effected? Not by the will of the sub- 
ject, but by an external force acting upon his soul. We are bound to 
admit the presence of an agent, of a mysterious action at work within 
our subconscious field. The obligatory character of the results produced 
compels us to regard it as the action of a personal will. It is the action 
of a being endowed with an absolute right upon me, the action of the 
being on whom I depend, the all-powerful God. 

Let it be well understood, however, that these results by no means 
contradict the theories of the psychologists. They belong to a field—the 
field of values—which psychology does not and can not enter. And Mr. 
Berguer here proclaims the principle of psychoreligious parallelism, 
which may be enunciated thus: In religious phenomena, to every psych- 
ical state there corresponds a process of value; and to every process of 
value there corresponds a psychical state. These two elements are irre- 
ducible to each other (p. 283). 

In the third part of his work the author points to Nietzsche’s moral 
nihilism as to a sad example of the results we are liable to obtain when 
we neglect the moral and religious factors, or subordinate them to in- 
tellectual principles. The preposterous consequences of Nietzsche’s 
system, the absolute ruin of morality to which it leads, show how absurd 
is the attempt to base a theory of value on anything but moral obliga- 
tion. 

Such is Mr. Berguer’s account of the nature of value. His theory, 
always very interesting, is, in my opinion, assailable in some points. 
He maintains, in the first place, that value, being neither entirely sub- 
jective nor entirely objective, must be regarded as a relation between the 
subject and the object. Thus far, I believe, no objection can be raised. 
It may be, however, parenthetically observed, that this property is far 
from being peculiar to value alone. It is a constituent of all the facts, 
of all the elements, of all the truths of this world. Whenever we per- 
ceive, whenever we feel, whenever we know, we are in the presence of 
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an objective reality which we translate in terms of our own mind; of a 
reality which is outside ourselves; which would, however, be quite dif- 
ferent for us if we were constituted otherwise. The chair on which I am 
sitting is certainly not a creation of my mind. A carpenter made it and 
brought it to my room. And yet, if I were an angel, deprived of the 
senses of sight and touch, although my chair might continue to exist for 
me, it would not be what I now call a chair. And it is, therefore, sub- 
jective to that extent. 

After having traced the relational character of value, Mr. Berguer 
invokes the testimony of some writers on the subject, and, from their 
unanimous consent, concludes that value belongs to our affective nature. 
This conclusion seems very questionable. Value is proportional to desire; 
but desire is caused by intellectual factors. When we regard gold as 
valuable, our judgment is grounded upon the intellectual knowledge of 
the commodities gold may enable us to get. And value seems thus to be 
connected with our intellectual as well as with our affective nature. As a 
great metaphysician of our day, Désiré Mercier, has so clearly shown, 
“a thing is not good because it is desirable; it is desirable because it is 
good; and it is good because it answers to the exigencies or to the con- 
veniences of the subject for which it is good.”* In the whole of Mr. Ber- 
guer’s work, a superiority is thus unduly assigned to emotional and moral 
—which are resolved into emotional—over intellectual factors. 

In a being like man, in which so many relations of value are struggling 
for victory, there must undoubtedly be a definite criterion. But, is this 
criterion proved to be moral obligation by saying that moral obligation is 
in us, that it works even before we suspect its necessity; that it naturally 
imposes itself upon our conscience (p. 104); that, since it imposes itself 
upon our conscience with an absolute immediacy, its authority is the 
authority of God (p. 156)? Do not intellectual truths possess a character 
exactly similar? 

That the objective and absolute character of truth and goodness may 
lead us to believe in a Divine Being which contains all truth and good- 
ness within himself, has been maintained by eminent philosophers, such 
as St. Augustine and Professor Royce. I would not assert that they are 
wrong, although the force of their argument is not clear to my mind. 
But what I would maintain is that moral truth does not possess any 
superiority over intellectual truth; and that, accordingly, the absolute 
character of the moral law can not lead us to God any more directly than 
the absolute character of mathematical science. We must act according 
to duty; our conscience tells us eloquently, and we can not stifle her voice. 
But our intellect also tells us, and with equal force, that the sum of the 
three angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles, and we are unable 
to rebel against its authority. If we see God behind the categorical 
imperative, why should we not see him also behind the geometrical figure? 

The author’s theory of conversion gives likewise to a moral and re- 
ligious fact a superiority which it does not seem to deserve. In his 
opinion, conversion possesses two distinctive characteristics: first, it does 
* Mercier, “ Metaphysique générale ou ontologie,” p. 229. 
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not leave the subject as he was, but produces in him something decisive 
and permanent; secondly, it is due to a sudden displacement of the fields 
of consciousness, which psychology is unable to explain. We readily 
admit that conversion is a fact of the utmost importance; that it trans- 
forms the whole field of values in man. A sudden, decisive, and perma- 
nent transformation may, however, be due to other than religious causes. 
I will mention, in the first place, the complete overthrow of all past values 
and the new meaning imparted to our whole life by the passion of love. 

Love may work an absolute change in a man’s life; a change which 
will remold his whole self, give new values to the things he had despised, 
perhaps remove forever from his field of consciousness the objects he had 
hitherto cherished. How many young men are there not in whom the 
passion of love has even been powerful enough to make them renounce the 
religion of their ancestors and embrace a doctrine they had hitherto 
despised! I have known one who descended from the old settlers of 
Maryland. Proud of his family he had always been, proud of his religion 
also. He abjured his faith, abandoned his parents, gave up his glorious 
name for the blue eyes of a Protestant factory girl. All the ideals of his 
youth were forsaken and have never been able to come to the front again. 
Thirteen years have elapsed; and the youth, now a man, still lies at her 
feet, a slave to love and to human frailty. She makes his life miserable; 
he knows it and he tells her; but he is unable to reform. And when the 
ideals of his youth assert themselves again, the simple words, “ Jack, my 
darling,” and a pat on the shoulder suffice to drive them away. 

Mr. Berguer will no doubt answer me, that in such a case as this we 
do not feel an impression of obligation, but of necessity; and I will grant 
him that it may be so; although, even on this point, much might be said. 
The question, however, was to point out that conversion does not present 
any marked character which unmistakably sets it apart from other trans- 
formations of our field of values. At all events, even impressions of 
obligation may easily be adduced against Mr. Berguer’s theory. Remark- 
able cases of such impressions are furnished us by those counter-conver- 
sions of which Nietzsche appears to the author as the most striking 
example; cases in which the intellectual factor has been predominant and 
has driven away the religious value. It is unnecessary to say that 
Nietzsche is far from being an isolated case. Although few men have 
gone so far as to reverse the field of value altogether, there have been 
numerous examples of lovers of truth who, like Nietzsche, have been led 
to reject the religious beliefs of their tender years. Victor Hugo and 
Ernest Renan are memorable examples. Their intellect led them— 
erroneously, perhaps, but this is not the question now—to abandon their 
religious faith. It asserted its right in the most authoritative manner. 
It imposed its conclusions with a character of absolute obligation. The 
counter-conversion of these men was followed by the most decisive and 
permanent results, by results which have changed the whole course of their 
lives. Why should we affirm that conversion points to the immediate 
action of God on our soul, if other processes, endowed with the same 
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characters, evidently do not point to such an action? Would it not be 
better, after all, to take the pragmatist point of view and to judge of the 
tree by its fruit? 

Mr. Berguer’s work, however, points to a great truth. It shows us 
that science can not tell all about human life and human values; that 
facts and laws of facts do not solve the enigma of man’s destiny; that 
there exists a whole region of human experience about which science is 
silent, because it falls without science’s realm. And this is probably what 
a great French writer meant when, a few years ago, he proclaimed the 
bankruptcy of science. Science issacred. It increases almost indefinitely 
our knowledge of the world. There is, however, a field which science does 
not enter. It is into this field that Mr. Berguer leads us in his work; and, 
although we may fail to agree with some of his conclusions, we can not 
but heartily praise him for his noble undertaking. 


JosEPH Louis PERRIER. 
New YorK Clty. 


The Development of the Senses in the First Three Years of Childhood. 
Mituicent WasHsurn SuHinn. University of California Publications 
in Education, Vol. IV. Berkeley: University Press. 1908. Pp. 258. 
The contents of this volume form a continuation of the studies by 

the same author, published in 1893-99 under the title “ Notes on the 

Development of a Child” as Volume I. of the University of California 

Studies, and is designated on the title-page as Volume II. of this earlier 

work. 

The novelty and the value of this latest study of Miss Shinn’s consist 
in the fact that it is avowedly a summary and interpretation not only of 
her own recorded observations, but also of all observations, published or 
in manuscript, which were available on the subject of child development, 
thus having rather complete data from twenty or more cases. Copious 
foot-notes allow many observations to be introduced as illustrative ma- 
terial which substantiates or corrects the records of the author. The 
book is written in a very scholarly and systematic style, so that its con- 
clusions form a real contribution to child psychology and point the way 
to some organization of the mass of unrelated reports on child nature. 
The biographical, rather than the experimental, method has been followed, 
and the material is arranged somewhat chronologically, although under 
the following captions: Part I., “ Sensibility of the Newborn”; Part ITI., 
“The Synthesis of Sense Experience”; Part III., “Development in 
Discrimination and Intelligence.” 

In Part I. Miss Shinn discusses the sensibility of the child as to the 
usual eight classes of sensations, and concludes as follows: “ The child at 
birth is capable of receiving impressions in every department of sense (un- 
less for a short delay in the case of hearing). These impressions are feeble, 
but have from the first the quality of pleasantness or unpleasantness, and 
to a certain extent at least their own specific qualities, so that they give 
a varied experience. But the sense condition differs totally from that of 
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the adult, in that central connections are wanting; each sensation is a 
wholly isolated experience; there can be no proper perception, discrimina- 
tion or recognition, no consciousness of space, of objects, or of externality.” 
It is on account of the lack of connections in the nervous processes that 
the author finds small resemblance between ontogenetic and phylogenetic 
psychical functions, the latter depending on this very connectedness for 
the preservative power. 

Part II. takes the child through the first half-year when, as the author 
believes, it has in rough outline the same phenomenal world as that of 
adults. The grouping and fusion of sense experience takes place wherever 
two or more sensations occur together, and are treated of in six series: 
namely, visual-motor, tactile-motor, visual-motor and tactile-motor, au- 
ditory and visual associations, associations of the minor special senses, 
and feelings of a bodily self. Her inference from watching this process 
is that the child is not born into “a big, blooming, buzzing confusion.” 
“Rather does the babe drift softly in among phenomena, wrapped away 
from their impact in a dim cloud of unconsciousness, through which but 
the simplest and faintest gleams make their way to him. Then month 
after month the multiplex vision without clears itself from the back- 
ground of cloud, bit by bit, everything grouped and ordered for him in 
the very process of coming to his consciousness—a wonder and a joy to 
him, and the most beautiful of all unfoldings to see.” 

At the end of six months the child enters upon a more active explora- 
tion of the world and seems to have cooperation of the senses. Contrary 
to the old doctrine that the lower senses are the first which enter into 
the conscious experience, the higher senses are the first to develop and 
hold the baby’s attention, according to the author’s observations. Sight, 
touch, and the feelings connected with muscular activity develop before 
taste, smell, temperature, or pain. Organic sensations such as hunger, 
thirst, and organic discomfort are in the background of consciousness 
with infants as much as with adults, and also have probably the same 
relation to the feeling of self. Two specific conclusions which the author 
states are peculiarly interesting: 

“1. Glitter and chiascuro interest more and earlier than color. Plane 
form is discriminated earlier, and interests more than color. The first 
picture books should be in black and white outline. No certain evidence 
has been found of the existence of full color perception till well on in the 
second year, but I found it completely developed by the last quarter of 
that year. 

“2. The mouth is at first the chief organ of touch and prehension, and 
is preferred for touch months after the hand has taken its place in pre- 
hension. It is for purposes of touch, not on account of taste associations, 
that objects are so persistently carried to the mouth.” 

A fourth part deals with pedagogical results, but no special program 
for sense training is laid out. Care must be taken to furnish the child 
with objects to grasp and suck in the first months, to show him pictures, 
colors, plane forms and to say over to him rhymes and jingles a little later. 
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In the third year the letters may be learned, and simple songs and 
rhythmic steps. On the other hand, one must never break in on the 
self-activity of the child who is satisfied at his play, since it is this dis- 
traction and frittering of the child’s energy that causes fatigue more 
than sustained effort. The most important factor in the child’s develop- 
ment is the presence of human beings, who furnish him the most varied 
and interesting experiences of any objects in his environment. This 
study more than any other, perhaps, shows how all activity, except the 
first reflexes, is at first a vague and unsuccessful attempt at movements 
which shortly become so skilled that they have long been called instinctive. 
It shows how everything in experience is attained through practise, and 
not by sporadic bursts. 

Nineteen tables and numerous summaries orientate the reader very 
well, but still the omission of a table of contents seems inexcusable. 


L. Peart Boaos. 
UrpBana, ILL, 


National Idealism and the Book of Common Prayer. Stanton Coit. 

London: Williams and Norgate. 1908. Pp. xxv + 467. 

Dr. Coit’s latest book represents an attempt to overhaul the “ Book 
of Common Prayer” in the interest of a Christian humanism. The 
whole concern of religion, in the author’s view, is with the establishment 
of a. social justice here upon earth. The sense of the identity of true 
religion with devotion to social causes is, he thinks, sweeping through the 
souls of men to-day as did in George Fox’s time the thought of the inner 
light, and in John Wesley’s the thought of the immediate experience 
of Jesus Christ in the heart. The identity of righteousness with God is 
becoming the steady vision of a universal principle, so that the test that 
any man is living for God, for Christ, for the Holy Spirit, is his readiness 
to die rather than wring money from the poor, or commit any other form 
of social injustice. Effective social service makes necessary those pre- 
paratory acts of spiritual discipline which store up motive power within 
our minds and make us ready for occasions of heroic energy. In the 
“Book of Common Prayer” Dr. Coit finds a ritual which, when freed 
from its supernaturalistic elements and enriched with some adequately 
ethical modern expressions, can well serve the purposes of the Church of 
England regarded as a national ethical society. Even in its present form 
the “ Prayer Book ” witnesses to a bold move in the Anglicanism of the 
sixteenth century away from supernaturalism and toward social democ- 
racy; and its emphasis on the doctrine of personal immortality is much 
lighter than the average worshipper might imagine. The God who speaks 
in the Ten Commandments need be thought of as no transcendent being, 
but as the unifying will of the community; and it is to this same com- 
munal will that we address the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. The es- 
sence of the substance of the Litany in its present form is the love of 
social justice, so that it would need only slight modifications to meet the 
specifications of a national idealism. Thus the petition, “That it may 
please Thee to grant unto all thy people increase of grace to hear meekly 
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Thy Word,” etc., could be amended to read: “That all our people may 
become willing to hear new truth and receive it with pure affection, and 
may bring forth the fruits of wisdom, We most earnestly desire.” 

In identifying religion with the passion for social justice, Dr. Coit 
has to ignore some important tracts of human experience. Of religion as 
a sense of dependence on a power, not ourselves, beyond a communal will, 
he makes scant reckoning; and as for Destiny, he would seem to leave us 
to intimidate it when possible, but to worship it never. How the unifying 
will of the community is to become a sufficient God for moral life is not 
evident when one reflects that if the communal will registers ethical ad- 
vancement, it evokes no martyrdoms in behalf of such moral good as yet 
remains to be made communal. Nor is it at all apparent that worshippers 
taking on their lips the abstract terms of the improved “ Prayer Book” 
would have an advantage over those for whom devotion to duty is “ in- 
tensified in intellectual clearness and in emotional strength by the con- 
viction that its aim is also that of a great personality.” 

In providing material for the reformed manual of devotion, Dr. Coit 
draws on the writings of the illuminati and he makes happy selections 
from Shelley, Swinburne, Whitman, and Henley. Only, we are moved to 
inquire, what, in the name of social democracy, is to become of “ honest 
John Tompkins, the hedger and ditcher,” when he goes to church and is 
confronted with such liturgical caviare? 


Davip Batnes-GriFFItTHs. 
New YorRE. 
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MIND. January, 1909. The Logical Foundations of Mathematics 
(pp. 1-89): R. B. Hatpane.—A reply to a criticism by Mr. Russell. 
Mathematics depends upon the concept of quantity, and not upon a formal 
logic with no a priori reference to existence. Mr. Russell’s epistemology 
suffers from ignoring the idealists. On Our Knowledge of Immediate 
Experience (pp. 40-64): F. H. Braptey. - How can immediate experience 
know itself? By becoming merged in the all-inclusive, non-relational 
reality which includes all that we experience. Psychical Process (pp. 65- 
83): Harotp H. Joacuim. — To sever the object known from the processes 
of knowing deprives the process of factual content. “ Psychical facts, 
we might say, as so interpreted, are a contradiction in terms; for qua 
‘psychical,’ they can not be ‘facts’; and qua ‘facts,’ they have lost 
the characteristic in virtue of which they were ‘ psychical.’” A Modern 
Basis for Educational Theory (pp. 84-104): W. H. Winou.- Turn less to 
the teachers of the past and more to the thinkers of to-day. Cease to 
think of philosophy of education as something independent of the general 
philosophy of our own time. Above all, quantify knowledge. Professor 
Watson on Personal Idealism: A Reply (pp. 105-107): H. RasHpate. - 
A protest against alleged misrepresentation by Professor Watson in his 
work “The Philosophical Basis of Religion.” Note on Plato’s Vision 
of the Ideas (pp. 118-124): A. E. Taytor. — Criticizes and rejects a theory 
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of Mr. Temple published in Mind, N. S., 68, pp. 502-517. Humanism and 
Intuitionalism (pp. 125-128): F. OC. S. Scuimier.—A reply to an article 
by Mr. Walker in Mind, N. S., 67. Critical Notices: E. Belfort Bax, 
The Roots of Reality: Henry Barker. Graham Wallas, Human Nature 
in Politics: W. H. Wincn. New Books. Philosophical Periodical Notes. 


James, William. “A Pluralistic Universe: Hibbert Lectures at Man- 
chester College on the Present Situation in Philosophy.” New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1909. Pp. vi-+399. $1.50. 

Jungmann, K. “ René DesCartes: Eine Einfiihrung in seine Werke.” 
Leipzig: Fritz Erkardt. 1908. Pp. viii+ 234. 6.50 M. 

Wundt, Max. “Geschichte der Griechischen Ethik.” Band I. Die 
Entstehung der Griechischen Ethik. Leipzig: Wilhelm Englemann. 
1908. Pp. 530. 13 M. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Western Philosophical Association met at Washington University, 
St. Louis, on April 9 and 10. The program was as follows: “ Religious 
Implications of Current Realism,” Bernard C. Ewer; “The Relation of 
Schiller to Post-Kantian Idealism,” E. C. Wilm; “ Hegel’s Conception of 
an Introduction to Philosophy,” J. W. Hudson; “ Earlier Hegelianism in 
St. Louis,” William Schuyler; “ What Kant and Hegel meant to the 
Earlier Enthusiasts of the Movement,” F. E. Cook; “A Psychological 
Study of the Motives and Reasons for the Vogue of German Idealism in 
America,” J. R. Dodson; “ Evolution and Metaphysics: The Obsolescence 
of the Eternal,” A. O. Lovejoy; “ Religious Truth of Hegelianism,” W. 
M. Bryant; “The Ethical Significance of the Hegelian Dialect,” Henry 
W. Wright; “Some Features of the Social Aspects of Hegelianism,” 
James H. Tufts; “ Realism and Idealism: An Attempt at an Agreement 
on Terms,” introduced by J. E. Boodin. The following officers were 
elected: Professor Carl E. Seashore, University of Iowa, president; Pro- 
fessor G. A. Tawney, Cincinnati University, vice-president; Professor 
Bernard ©. Ewer, Northwestern University, secretary-treasurer; Professor 
A. O. Lovejoy, of the University of Missouri, and Professor F. C. Sharp, 
of the University of Wisconsin, additional members of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Proressor Henry JONES, on behalf of a committee, appeals for funds 
toward a memorial of the late Dr. Edward Caird in the University of 
Glascow—to place an inscribed tablet in the moral philosophy class-room, 
and to supplement the endowment of the lectureship in political philos- 
ophy. 

Dr. R. S. WoopwortnH, adjunct professor of psychology at Columbia 
University has been made professor of psychology at the same university. 

Mr. H. H. Wooprow has been appointed tutor in psychology at Bar- 
nard College. 






